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MINDING OUR OWN BUSINESS 

By Daniel Bernd, United States Office of Education 



Members of the English profession would do well to ponder Mark Twain's remark that 
"To be good is noble; but to show others how to be good is nobler and no trouble," 
before they pass resolutions on such assorted subjects as the draft and the moral 
climate of Chicago. While an increased social awareness can hardly be faulted, we must 
be careful not to trade one kind of irrelevance for another, moving on the political 
scale from right to left without examing our own responsibilities for the problems 
that beset us, and thereby delaying their solutions. 

To put it bluntly, I believe that those of us in higher education are directly responsible 
for the ghetto, for urban disorder, for police rioting, and for the deterioration in 
confidence between the young and their government. And rather than indulging in spasms 
of moral righteousness about the iniquities of the military-industrial complex we might 
well consider the educational power structure and our own place in it-^not the sins of 
politicians, scientists, space engineers, policemen, and legislators, but our own. 

My premises are simple ones: 



1. The shape and structure of American life is governed primarily by 
education, our largest industry. 

2. The control of American education rests in the hands of colleges and 
universities, mainly exercised by liberal arts professors. 

3. The nature of the American society is therefore the resultant of forces 
inherent in the values and structures of higher education. 

4. Higher education has organized itself as racist, elitist, selfish, and 
irresponsible. 



The fact of institutional racism in higher education has become obvious enough recently. 
There could be no ivory tower dweller left who doesn't understand why children from Watts 
and Harlem have little chance to get into college and why they can't pass our tests. 

Yet members of the academic community have difficulty in understanding the connection 
between their own elitist values and the racism of the institution within which they 
operate. Their own humane liberalism is quite irrelevant in the face of an educational 
world which institutionally discriminates. Our definitions of quality cause more dis- 
crimination and waste more human resources every day than all the overt racists could 
manage in a lifetime of effort. Given the opportunities to teach in, give money to, do 
research with, or vote power for, we will exercise the options in favor of places that 
rank high in the production of what are conceived to be quality Ph.D's, no matter what 
the need is for other services. And those schools, of course, are the ones that devote 
minimal resources to teacher education, and which know the least about and accept the 
least responsibility for the communities in which they exist. Entrance into and power 
within those colleges and universities are preserved by a system of tests and measure- 
ments, grade-point averages, and self-regarding criteria of quality which, intentionally 
or not, discriminate against those who are not trained in institutions attuned to those 
criteria and staffed by their graduates. 

Because we work those selection and control devices first and foremost in the service of 
what we conceive to be our own economic and professional interests, we have failed the 
people we have intended to serve. We are caught in a curious trap: our responsibility 

is to transmit and transform culture and knowledge, the traditions of civilization, but 
in organizing ourselves to preserve the independence and freedom necessary to meet that 
responsibility we have erected a system that prevents us from doing it. 



I have been led to this conclusion by some disturbing phenomena, primarily the political 
polarization along educational class lines that has appeared in the last year — phenomena 
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which demonstrate that the problem is sxmeshat: acre difficult than simply compensating 
for the neglect of the minority di -aad- r grrr^gsdL. 'Sfe have had a Presidential Campaign 
in which one candidate forged a Eoalidim between college: students, professors, and the 
upper middle-class, and on at least one ©cession giuhl i c ly cal l ed attention to the fact 
that the educated people voted for brl-ir ar-rf-. the ignorant for that other fellow. Another 
candidate constructed a nampai gn oarefiCly efraed. at the prejud i ces of the lower middle- 
class. I submit that -tt faen on© nandi date is the hero of college professors and another 
of policemen, then something is wrong somewhere. The suspicion of intellectuals and 
the educated by people who work with their haade may rest on some solid evidence that 
the intellectual community has not and ©see not serve thei r interests. I would, to a 
large extent, agree. If policemen act s& Isss. than humane, don f t the humanists bear some 
responsibility for that? 

While it is easy enough for us to see fast schools f a il gh etto children, we are mistaken 
if we t hink we can fix it up hy civil tights laws, open-housing, increasing by a few 
percentage points the number ©f ung eelifiad minority students a dmi tted to college, or 
adopting a mystique of c ommunit y psrtitnpsstinBe— -however imp ortant those remedies may be. 
We must examine the reasons why we here failed the ri ot ing cop as well as the rioting 
black, find what it is in us that has pr®uECsd a class education system, and then do 
something about it. 

There is plenty of evidence ©f ©ur failures in the schools, par t ic u la r ly by hu mani sts. 
Literature and the arts are cultural matters considered mainly the property of the 
college bound. Why vocational saou l d h^ considered more appropriate for the 

poor, blue-collar class dhil-dren, amd pmaHle del fnque n t s , a nd literature more appro- 
priate for white-collar dl irbijldTranci aemg irhg- rich is not very clear, but that is the 
curricular fact in most schools. Athgaucndl placement, e nri chment , and trac kin g programs 
do, empirically, in most schools, sort out children along c lass and income lines. (It 
took the Federal courts t© persuade tfog ifeshxiEgtOTi., Q.C. school system, of that truth.) 

And when it comes time t© g© t© ©©liege, (those that get even that far are the educa- 
tionally privileged) the i Hifrkete ©f awtro must he p ur c h ase d by performance in school 

and on tests which reflect the values ©f the college professors to a very marked degree. 
What is taught and tested in school dsnsan&s enormously on what college professors t hin k 
ought to be taught and, 1 am (convinced, whan they think their own c h il d ren should learn. 
We are familiar enough with the adnouEGts by JEEiovan Qjilas and others of how Co mmuni st 
elites tend to perpetuate their ©we, new clast by manipulating educational opportunities 
for their children, hut we haven*! that phenomenon very closely in our own 

country. It does deserve sxaaid^istsjsaim H think, we would find the tests will always 
result in th e admission ©f p r o IFe& sorc * sSEzldxssL. and the children of the communities in 
which they live. My observations ©f the taadsicy of college teachers to judge schools 
in very personal terms have lied me tt© ssnmiXatictn of the first law of educational 
testing: "Whenever the rh^Hdrenn ©j£ coULa^e professors begin to score lower t h a n the 

first quartile on s tandard! ttesst®, the tests will change until they do score in 
the first quartile. 1 " 

What we define as quality education is a gel F - ^fkl filling prc^hecy that separates children 
along inco me ar>d class lines. Trhaa- the system does so di scr iminat e has been so well 
documented that It is not even What is not so well un d e rstood is that the way 

we educate students in higher- edrorar-jiiBnn^ part umlarly in t ea che r— education , supports 
and perpetuates that irlaee sys t e m, arid fx «winrTif not surprise us that the system does not 
suddenly become egalitarian and (dsmstars&sjr beyond the twel f t h grade. 

T ha t class education per petuates is «ft»*« rT<srT-gFii 1i g not only by what happens to the 

children in the schools but by what sampanas to their teache rs in college. Xt is not 
simply that the richest school systems Mrs the best teachers, it is that what we think 
of as the best teachers are the ©goes the richest schools hire. And this is true not only 
from district to district, but eve© •gixbiim the same district. There is, in the American 
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SJh, tta loaer yeur prestige eat pay. Tse pinaadie ttejMKtw*,. of coarse, by the 
research pr©f:es©ffir wbis nag no students at ala ttt t£t»- 

Jtosr, *c*t taaarists ant ether liberal arts professes ssetldt deplore the results of this 
system wittaEit ageaere r arWf w: that ttiotr cat statot htru-rurt- is the niaior does not 

SnpmnHw it. He trouble with the d-ffiicat Ota®a- «a professor i* that he does not 
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nanacafl t® «sft the blawe for failures in the actant a««*Be else, and because., in 
place , the research^donfastteb grama^^roMfeconcroll^ syste* has pala off 
taadsme ly in its atrichiant of Mrericac life, le ate orw beglrmlag to see, however, 
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Ml stet s5BMfflM ae be doing'? I nave rwomendations for reform, 
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— »^tks because X bei^ ^ 3 
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C©Xle*e teachers most ^t out sat M&C- gbi«g on in the schools, as 
martt ®f their ©roxessiocal ress»oe^^iiityv* I3f yc«t- b»re teachers o g s 
Mjwr classes, yoo must **cv 4«sat 1^ ^cLn^ on in tiuri,r classes. You can 
yr w that task to somebody eiisee. ^jgc^-toaaxaar knowledge xs a necessary 
c aaaiitim of teacher precartion hut lit «it ^ ^i^cient one, for any of us. 

^Sfe Twimas r acjwe out, zoTBaliy or ^inS gti a al jy^ ttr establish a professions re- 
laisi'ijana^i? with all ox toe scaotits — cot asiburb, poor or rich. The 
ttsaosers and the students need ^*k neeat cheat.- P^rt of our responsi- 
bility is professional a^ociatien -aittr. ^sx^escy and secondary school 
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teachers. Unless we can regard them as colleagues, jointly responsible the 

preservation and growth of our subject disciplines, then we will never 

nor help them, and if we can't help th-m, we can't help ourselves from disappearing 

into dry scholasticism. _ „ 

3. We must insist on rewarding work in teaching , and working wxth teachers (is ttSEiere a 

more important research problem than "How is this subject learned? 3 egnaULy wfiJtBt 
conventional scholarship. So far we have been separatist and far from effi na H fat hew 
we treat our colleagues in the subject mat ter itself who interest ‘ thems elves 1® tEie: 
teacher-learner problem, at any level. Even those departments who do allow EagMs&t 
Ph.D.'s to do this work do so on a very limited scale. Such a professor is oosoislly 
there to demonstrate a public departmental broad-mindedness about the problem i® 
order to cover a private determination to ignore it. It goes without sayia^g ttiaadt 
he will be promoted more slowly and paid less than the "pure" researchers * £ax& 
even those who succeed within our research— oriented graduate schools in a®tersstti®g 
themselves in teacher education usually succeed at the price of being good tBncle 
Toms (I probably fall into that category myself). As long as they admit that the 
scholars treat them well, don't have any truck with educationists, don*t talk foadk 
to the promotion committee, and indicate that they know their place, they ca® work 
directly with teachers. Although the Liberal Arts Dean as plantation owner i® m®t 
too far-fetched an analogy, perhaps a Marxist model of the graduate professor a® the 
entrepreneur absorbing the surplus value of the labor of the lower-class teacher® 
is still more apt. 

I have a simple enough formula to cure this absurd distortion, a formula that 'would® t 
cost any money: at least half of every English department should be m emb er® 

direct major responsibility for teacher education, and they must be rewarded for 
it. Their research must be directed at finding out and demonstrating how a®d what 
children learn, and how they can help those children. Perhaps if we direct <®aar atten- 
tion at our primary consumers we can avoid the sterile, simplistic dispute® sfiwwt 
publishing or perishing, or research versus teaching. 

4. We must further forego the stale and evasive arguments about tbe difficulty <©f evalu- 
ating teaching performance, our own or anybody else's. Even if we don*t know how t© 
evaluate teachers and teachers of teachers, we had better find out* If we <&o®*t like 
so me body else's performance criteria, we had better develop our own* Ufa® fact <of tt&e 
matter is, there is a considerable body of literature on evaluation idaich humanis t® 
r emai n ignorant of at their own peril. A good deal of that literature i® belpfool, 
and much less threatening to individualism and humane values that the ©bscmraat i anp 
and cowardice that refuses to consider or learn what we already know* UBd® <o®ly arati— 
dote to behavioristic over— reliance on irrelevant and trivial tests i# to know t tfaef r 
w eakne sses and to know the reasonable alternatives. 

5. Certainly teacher education is too important a matter to be left to eincatifflufist®. 
Teachers of basic subjects must be taught by subject-matter specialist® who ®r® in- 
terested in them as teachers . Teacher-training programs, whether funded by the 
federal government or from other sources, must have the support and inte rest <©ff tteft 
specialists. The liberal arts departments must seek fu n d in g for their <o«u i ® t e re®ts 
or somebody else will do the job. The response of the Office of E d nc a t io® <©r the 
Congress to the demands of subject-matter disciplines depends ultimately <o® tbe 
willingness of those disciplines to participate, and to participate i® the Ml r- 
standing of their continuing responsibility. 

The foregoing rests upon the assumption that the American nation is egalitarfia® <©r it is 
nr thing, that education is either democratic or not worth supporting* Ifiy pie® i® 
for the recognition of our own duties toward the children and their teacher®* Me <ce®®©t 
afford the luxury of blaming the Chicago police, the war in Vietnam, or the draft law®* 

The faults lie within ourselves. 
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